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HOW ABOUT IT SAM? 


currencies. 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Foreign countries, following our advice, have increased their production and cheapened their 
As this cartoonist sees it, the foreign countries now expect us to buy more of their goods. 


The Pound and the Dollar 


People in All Lands Continue Debate Over Whether Changing of Money 
Values in Many Nations Will Be Beneficial or Harmful in the Long Run 


T has now been two weeks since 

Great Britain set off an interna- 
tional “chain reaction” by reducing 
the dollar value of her money. Within 
several days after she took this step, 
23 other nations had followed her 
lead. Even the price of the Canadian 
dollar, in terms of the U.S. dollar, was 
slightly reduced. 

The nations which “devalued” or 
“cheapened” their money are hoping 
that the action will help them to in- 
crease their earnings of U. S. dollars. 
The subject of devaluation is ex- 
tremely difficult. Without some knowl- 
edge of it, however, we cannot follow 
and understand many of the world 
events which are now taking place. 

International trade is complicated 
by the fact that the nations of the 
world use many different kinds of 
money—dollars, pounds, francs, pesos, 
and so on. When you purchase goods 
in any country, you must pay for it in 
that country’s money. An English- 
man or Frenchman may have plenty 
of pounds or francs, but unless he can 
in some way get U. S. dollars he can- 
not buy merchandise in this country. 

When world trade is well balanced, 
as it has been at certain periods, there 
is not much difficulty involved in ex- 
changing one kind of currency for 
another. At present, though, many 
nations that want to purchase goods 
from us are unable to get enough U. S. 
dollars to be able to do so. This is 
because they are selling less to the 
United States than they want to buy 
from us. 

The need of Great Britain to in- 
crease dollar earnings was discussed 
in an earlier issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. The present article under- 
takes to explain why she and other 
nations hope that devaluation of their 
money will help them meet this need. 
As an example we shall use Britain, 
whose main monetary unit is the 
pound, or “pound sterling.” 

The new price of the British pound, 
in U. S. money, is $2.80. Until Sep- 
tember 18 it was $4.03. This change 


did not mean a great deal, immedi- 
ately, to the average British shopper. 
The pounds, shillings, and pence in his 
pocket looked the same on the day 
after devaluation as they did on the 
day before. Generally they would buy 
the same amount of goods in local 
stores. But to the Englishman who 
wanted to engage in foreign trade, or 
to the American merchant who wanted 
to deal with Britain, there was a big 
difference. And because Britain de- 
pends so largely upon overseas trade, 
this difference will be felt soon by 
everyone in the nation. 

Let us study some examples to see 
why. Suppose that last month—prior 
to devaluation—a British automobile 
manufacturer was selling cars for 400 
pounds apiece. An American dealer, 
wanting to buy these cars, had to pay 
for them in pounds, which he obtained 
for $4.03 each. Therefore, a British 


car cost him $1,612, not counting tariff 
charges. 

Today, after devaluation, the price 
of the car in pounds remains the same, 
but the American dealer can obtain 
his pounds for $2.80 each. Enough 
of them to buy the car—400—costs 
only $1,120. So the car can be sold 
over here much more cheaply than 
before. 

This new, lower price should enable 
British manufacturers to sell more 
cars in the United States. The same 
rule will apply in the case of British- 
made clothing and many other items. 
Consequently, the British hope to sell 
greatly increased quantities of their 
products over here and earn more dol- 
lars as a result of cheapening their 
money. 

In one way, however, devaluation 
makes it more difficult for the British 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Supreme Court 
Convenes Today 


Two New Justices Are on Bench 
As 1949 Term Opens With 


Colorful Ceremony 


T noon today, October 3, in Wash- 
ngton, D. C., nine serious men 
in black robes enter a room of marble 
walls and rich red curtains. Every- 
one else stands as these nine men, jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme 
Court, take their seats before a long 
mahogany table. Two new justices, 
Tom Clark and Sherman Minton, are 
among them. 

The official crier of the court, a 
young man in striped trousers and tail 
coat, calls out: “Oyez, oyez, oyez! All 
persons having business before the 
Honorable, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are admonished to draw 
near and give attention, for the court 
is now sitting. God save the United 
States and this Honorable Court.” 
(Oyez, pronounced o’yéz, is a term 
traditionally used to secure silence as 
a court opens. It is from the old 
French and means “Hear,” or “Give 
attention.” ) 

With this cry, our highest court be- 
gins its winter term. The lawyers, 
the clerks, and the onlookers sit. There 
is a rnoment of silence. Then Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, as chairman 
of the court, calls for business. 

Today this business is the introduc- 
tion of lawyers who are appearing be- 
fore the justices for the first time. 
Older lawyers present the new names, 
a half dozen or so, and they are re- 
corded by the clerk. This takes only 
10 minutes. The justices then rise 
and leave the room. The court is in 

(Concluded on page 2) 





A Barbed-Wire Entanglement 
By Walter E. Myer 


WHAT would you think of a fel- 

low student who stood by idly and 
unresistingly and allowed a barbed-wire 
entanglement to be built about him? 
Let us suppose that he must get through 
this barrier before he can get a good 
job or associate pleasantly with his 
friends. 

We may carry our supposition a little 
further and imagine that he is actually 
helping to build the entanglement which 
so gravely threatens his success and 
happiness. In such a case we would 
say, of course, the fellow was crazy. 

This case is, to be sure, fanciful. No 
one, so far as we know, is acting as 
the imaginary young man did. But mil- 
lions of students are following a course 
almost as foolish and dangerous. They 
are going through school without ac- 
quiring the habit of speaking clearly 
and correctly. 

Someday each member of this group 
may stand before an employer to apply 
for a job. The employer, inquiring about 


the applicant’s work in science, may be 
told: “I haven’t had no science.” Or 
the applicant may say, “My grades in 
science was pretty good.” He may add, 
“I ain’t expecting a large salary at the 
start.” 

Similarly, a person who speaks incor- 
rectly may want to impress a friend 
socially. “Let’s you and me play ten- 
nis,” he says. 

Such statements will not help anyone 
in his vocational or social life. Yet 
errors of speech as glaring as these are 
very common. They are heard every 
day in the classroom, on the streets 
and playgrounds, and in homes. 

People who cannot speak correctly 
are fearfully handicapped. They are 
likely to be regarded as second-raters. 
Why do so many thousands upon thou- 
sands of students allow this barrier to 
stand between themselves and success? 
It is not easy for one to throw off the 
handicap, but any reasonably intelligent 
student can do it if he gives the problem 


time and earnest at- 
tention. 

The student with 
poor language hab- 
its may say that the 
teachers, or the 
English courses, are 
to blame. Perhaps 
they are. We won’t go into that ques- 
tion here; but it is the student who will 
suffer, and he has the power to remedy 
his defect. If he is really concerned 
about his future, he will act at once. 

One way in which he can improve 
his speech is to get a good grammar 
and study it carefully. Whenever he 
is in doubt about a word or phrase, he 
should refer to the book. 

Another way that the student can 
improve his language is to have a good 
friend, who is well educated, point out 
mistakes as they are made. The per- 
son who really wants to speak cor- 
rectly will seek and welcome such 
friendly criticism. 


Walter E. Myer 
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BUCKINGHAM 


SUPREME COURT BUILDING, completed in 1935, is one of the most imposing structures in the nation’s capital 


Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 1) 


recess until next Monday, when the 
actual business of hearing arguments 
begins. Meanwhile, the justices will 
study cases received during the last 
session of the court. They will also 
begin to consider new appeals. 

Among the cases held over from 
last year are several important ones 
which—like most issues brought to the 
high bench—involve everyday rights 
of ordinary people. One is the right 
of the laboring man to strike when he 
has a dispute with his employer. Long 
ago, but then only after fierce judicial 
battles, the Supreme Court upheld a 
law saying that working people could 
strike and that employers could not 
get court orders, or injunctions, to 
keep them from doing so. 

Recently, this right again became 
a center of+controversy. The Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act gives the United 
States government the power to obtain 
a court order to halt a shutdown that 
may injure “the national welfare and 
safety.” When coal miners threatened 
to strike in 1948, federal officials se- 
cured an injunction ordering them not 
to leave their jobs. The miners dis- 
regarded the court order. As a result, 
a heavy fine was imposed on their 
union, ithe United Mine Workers, and 
on the UMW president, John L. Lewis. 

Lewis and the union have appealed 
to the Supreme Court for a ruling on 
that part of the Taft-Hartley law 
under which they were fined. They 
claim the clause deprives them of the 
right to strike and is a violation of 
the U. S. Constitution. 

A second important case involves 
the rights of free speech and press 
granted by the lst Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Several months ago the courts of 
Baltimore, Maryland, set up a rule 
which prohibits the publication or 
broadcasting of news about a crime 
between the time a person charged 
with the crime is arrested and the time 
of his trial. The courts, in establish- 
ing it, said the rule was necessary to 
guarantee an accused person a fair 


trial. Radio stations defied the rule 
last winter when they sent out news 
about a man who had been charged 
with murder. Officers of the stations 
were found guilty and their plea that 
the rule violated the Constitution was 
turned down by Baltimore judges. The 
case is now before the U. S. Supreme 
Court for an opinion. 

A third case involves an individual’s 
right to refuse to say whether or not 
he belongs to the Communist Party. 

Some time ago, 10 Hollywood writ- 
ers, in testifying before a congres- 
sional committee, refused to answer 
questions as to their membership in 
the party. They claimed that various 
parts of the Constitution, the 9th 
Amendment in particular, protected 
them from being forced to answer 
questions of this sort. They were 
found, however, to be in contempt of 
Congress. (When a person is held to 
be in contempt of Congress, or of a 
court, he is in effect convicted of a 
crime. He may be fined or im- 
prisoned.) 


Appeal to High Bench 


Two of the 10 have appealed their 
convictions and have asked the Su- 
preme Court to decide whether or not 
they were within their constitutional 
rights in taking the stand they did. 

As the term progresses, the nine jus- 
tices will rule on these three cases 
and on others of the 150 appeals car- 
ried over from last year. They will 
also receive new appeals growing out 
of recent laws and out of cases now 
before the lower courts. A case con- 
testing the rent-control law, passed last 
spring, has already started on its way 
through lower federal courts. It will 
undoubtedly reach the Supreme Court 
sometime this year. 

During a normal term—a term be- 
gins on the first Monday in October 
and ends about the first of June—an 
average of 1,600 appeals is received 
by the justices. Each one, no matter 
how small the point of law involved or 
how lowly ‘the contestants, must be 
reviewed. 

In a great majority of cases, the 
justices decide that formal hearings 
are not necessary. They may agree 
with the decision of the judge in the 


court where the case was first tried. 
Or they may find that a similar case 
has already been acted upon. Then 
again, the issue involved may not be 
one which the court has the power to 
decide. Altogether about 200 of the 
1,600 appeals received during a year 
are accepted for hearing. 

The court’s working time is divided 
into two-week periods. During the 
first of these, the justices meet each 
weekday, except Saturday, in their 
marble-panelled room to hear cases. 
Lawyers for the opposing sides give 
their arguments orally and they are 
questioned by the justices. The at- 
torneys also present written arguments 
or briefs to the court. These sessions 
are open to the public. 

During the next two-week period, 
the justices meet privately to consider 
cases they have heard and to rule on 
new appeals that have come before 
them. In handling the cases, they de- 
bate points raised in the arguments 
and finally vote on what the decision 
shall be. Then the Chief Justice as- 
signs the task of writing the court’s 
opinion to one of the associate justices. 
This opinion sets forth the decision 
and the reasoning behind it. Justices 
who do not agree with the majority 
write minority or dissenting opinions 
to give their views. 

On three Mondays out of each 
month, whether or not they are to hear 
oral arguments, the justices meet 
briefly in the courtroom to “hand 
down” rulings in cases they have com- 
pleted. The majority and minority 
opinions are read by the justices who 
wrote them, and printed copies of the 
opinions are distributed to interested 
persons. 

The court’s procedure seems simple, 
but a glance at the structure of our 
federal government indicates the im- 
portance of the high tribunal. As we 
all know, the legislative branch of the 
government passes our laws, the ex- 
ecutive branch administers them, and 
the judiciary enforces them. 

The courts carry out their job by 
deciding whether or not there has been 
a violation of a law and by settling 
disputes that arise between individuals 
or businesses. To make decisions, 
judges must interpret laws and decide 


whether or not a given statute is one 
the lawmakers had the right to pass 
—that is, whether or not it is consti- 
tutional. 

A large part of this work is done 
by the state courts and by the lower 
federal tribunals. The United States 
Supreme Court, however, has final say 
whenever questions of federal law are 
raised. It also has the last word when 
it is contended that a statute or rule 
—federal, state, or local—or the act 
of a government official violates the 
U. S. Constitution. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions can, 
therefore, set aside the work of other 
courts. They can also nullify acts of 
Congress and those of executive de- 
partments of the government. And 
there is no appeal from a Supreme 
Court ruling. 


Some Disagreement 


In trying to settle the many cases 
before them, the justices do not always 
agree. Some take what is called a 
“liberal” view. They believe the Con- 
stitution should be interpreted accord- 
ing to changing economic and political 
needs. They are willing to upset ear- 
lier decisions, if necessary, to meet 
present problems. Others are more 
“conservative.” They think past court 
rulings should be rigidly followed. 
Change, they say, should come through 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Observers are watching to see how 
the justices will line up in their de- 
cisions this year. During the last 
term, the “liberals’—Justices Black, 
Douglas, Murphy, and Rutledge—were 
often in the majority, especially when 
joined by Chief Justice Vinson or 
by Justice Reed. Justices Burton, 
Frankfurter and Jackson made up the 
“conservative” wing. 

The death of Justices Murphy and 
Rutledge has brought two new mem- 
bers to the high bench—Tom Clark and 
Sherman Minton. The turn the court 
will take depends, in large measure, 
on them. From their past records, the 
two men are expected to follow the 
liberals. Often, though, a new judge 
changes his views after reaching the 
Supreme Court, so the general atti- 
tude of the court can be seen only when 
opinions begin to be handed down. 
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Career Prospects for Tomorrow - 


LAMOROUS, but hard! Perhaps 

that is the quickest way to de- 
scribe a career in modeling. For the 
few young women who reach the top, 
the work is rewarding. There are 
interesting contacts in the fashion 
and art worlds. A model’s income 
may be good. And there may be a 
great deal of satisfaction in seeing 
one’s picture on the cover of a maga- 
zine, or in being the center of attrac- 
tion at a fashion show. 

Very few of the people who visual- 
ize themselves in the role of models, 
though, reach these heights. Many, 
after weeks or months of training, 
find that they cannot quite break 
through to secure top-flight jobs. 

Those who do succeed must work 
hard on their daily assignments and 
must keep themselves in the best phys- 
ical condition. Late hours, a poor 
diet, or unhealthful living of any kind 
shows up immediately in a photograph 
or before the critical eyes of specta- 
tors at a fashion show. 

To be a model, a young woman need 
not be beautiful in the classical sense. 
An attractive face is necessary, and 
above all one should have an excellent 
figure and good bodily coordination. 
A young model should also be some- 
thing of an actress, and she should 
have a warm, friendly, and outgoing 
personality. 

Modeling has two major branches— 
photographic and live modeling. The 
first, as the name indicates, includes 
posing for the photographs used in 
magazines, catalogues, newspapers, 


BARBIZON STUDIO OF FASHION MODELING, NEW YORK CITY 


A MODEL gets instruction on the “stylish” way to stand 


advertising folders, or in other ways. 

Live modeling includes work where 
the model moves about in displaying 
garments—work at fashion shows, for 
‘ashion movies, or for television pro- 
grams. It also includes posing for 
artists who make sketches for illus- 
trations. 

Modeling is thought of chiefly in 
connection with work in the showing of 
lresses, suits, and coats. But young 
women in this field also display shoes 
and jewelry, pose for advertisements 
of such products as washing machines 
and automobiles, and are the subjects 


of illustrations used with magazine 
stories. 

Most opportunities for models are 
found only in the larger cities—par- 
ticularly in the centers of advertising 
and fashion such as New York, Dallas, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and the cities of 
California. 

Young women who want to go into 
this field should attend one of the spe- 
cial schools for models. These, too, 
are located only in the larger cities. 
Before enrolling, a young woman 
should be sure that the institution she 
has chosen is a reliable one, and she 





- In Modeling 


should attempt to find out whether or 
not she has the qualifications required 
for success in the work. 

Information about schools and about 
one’s own possibilities can best be 
secured by talking to the personnel 
directors in large city department 
stores. 

The course in a models’ school 
covers from 8 to 10 weeks. It includes 
the study of grooming, make-up, diet 
and health, posture, movement, and 
the techniques required for different 
phases of the work. 

A model who is employed full-time 
by a wholesale or retail establishment 
will start at about $25 a week. After 
a year she may earn from $30 to $35 a 
week. Her top salary will probably be 
about $50 to $70 a week, though an 
outstanding model may earn as much 
as $100 a week. 

Models who do photographic work 
are paid by the hour, and their total 
earnings depend upon their popular- 
ity. Beginners make about $5 an 
hour, reasonably popular models make 
$10 an hour, and the exceptional model 
may be paid as much as $25 an hour. 

Few models can continue their 
careers after they reach their late 
20’s. If they have to support them- 
selves they must turn to other fields, 
although modeling itself may lead to 
positions in the retail, advertising, or 
publishing businesses. 

There are a few opportunities for 
men who wish to make their careers in 
modeling. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 


Hish Justices Have Varied Backgrounds 


They Ofien Differ in Their Interpretations of the Nation’s Laws 


CASUAL visitor to the Supreme 

Court might get the idea that 
the nine justices are pretty much 
alike. They wear identical black 
robes and have an air of seriousness 
about them. . To a spectator at court 
proceedings, their differences are not 
readily apparent. 

To get the impression, though, that 
the members of the court are all “cut 
from the same cloth” would be highly 
misleading. Actually they differ in 
many ways. Their backgrounds vary 
widely, and in the legal opinions they 
hand down they frequently show that 
they have highly divergent views on 
the law of the land. 

Following are individual sketches of 
the Supreme Court members: 

Fred Vinson. Chief Justice Vinson 
is a native of Kentucky. He studied 
law, entered state politics, and served 
14 years as a member of the House 
of Representatives. During the war 
he held a number of high posts. At 
the time of his appointment to head 
the Supreme Court, he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He is one of 


Vinson 


Frankfurter 


President Truman’s close friends and 
staunch supporters. 

Hugo Black. Appointed in 1937 by 
Franklin Roosevelt, Black has been on 
the court longer than any other of the 
present justices. He first attracted 
national attention as a senator from 
Alabama. Black has a_ tremendous 
capacity for hard work and usually 
writes more opinions on cases than 
does any other member of the court. 

Stanley Reed. Kentucky-born Stan- 
ley Reed came to the Supreme Court 
in 1938 after a successful career as a 
lawyer and government official. He 
did outstanding legal work for various 
asrencies before his appointment to the 
highest bench in the land. 

Felix Frankfurter. Justice Frank- 
furter is, in years, the oldest member 
of the court. He is also the court’s 
only foreign-born member, having 
ernigrated from Vienna, Austria, to 
this country as achild. Before his ap- 
pointment, he won brilliant distinction 
as a teacher at Harvard University’s 
law school. 

William Douglas. A poor boy from 


Minnesota, Douglas obtained his legal 
education partly through scholarships 
and partly through his own earnings. 
After leaving Colunibia Law School, 
he was a Wall Street attorney, profes- 
sor, and government official. 

Robert Jackson. Justice Jackson is 
the one member of the present court 
who attained his position without a 
college education. He read and studied 
law on his own and was admitted to 
the New York bar at 21. He has held 
important legal posts in the federal 
government, including the position of 
Attorney General. After the war 
Jackson was granted a leave of absence 
by the court in order to serve as 
American prosecutor at Nuremberg, 
Germany, where the top Nazi officials 
were tried. 

Harold Burton. A former mayor of 
Cleveland and an ex-Senator from 
Ohio, Burton was the first justice to 
be appointed by President Truman. 
He is also the only Republican mem- 
ber. He and Harry Truman were close 
friends in the Senate where they 
served together. 


Douglas 


Tom Clark. One of the two new 
members of the court, Clark fills the 
vacancy created by the death last 
summer of Frank Murphy. A native 
of Texas, Clark was Attorney General 
in the Truman cabinet at the time of 
his appointment. Previously he had 
served in the Justice Department in 
other capacities. Clark is the youngest 
member of the court. 

Sherman Minton. The most recent 
appointee to the court, Justice Minton 
replaces Wiley Rutledge who died last 
month. As a senator from Indiana, 
Minton served in Congress with Harry 
Truman from 1935 to 1941. Recently 
he has been a judge in the circuit 
court of appeals. He is the only one 
of the nine justices who was serving 
as a judge in a lower court at the time 
of his appointment. 

All the present members of the court 
were appointed by Democratic presi- 
dents. Franklin Roosevelt appointed 
Black, Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas and 
Jackson. President Truman appointed 
Vinson, Burton, Clark, and Minton. 

—By HOWARD O. SWEET. 
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The Story of the Week 


Senatorial Contest 


New York’s election, in which a 
United States Senator for the state 
will be chosen, is being watched closely 
by political observers. The outcome 
of the contest, which takes place on 
November 8, may give a clue as to how 
the major political parties will fare in 
Congressional elections next year. 

The principal candidates in the New 
York contest are John Foster Dulles, 
a Republican lawyer, and Herbert H. 
Lehman, a former governor of New 
York State. The winner will serve 
until the fall of 1950, when a successor 
will be elected for a full six-year term 
in office. 

Dulles has been acting as one of 
the two Senators from New York since 
he was appointed by Governor Thomas 
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Lehman 


Dulles 


E. Dewey last July to take the place of 
Robert F. Wagner. Wagner, whose 
term would have ended in 1950, re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Both candidates are well known na- 
tional figures. Dulles is one of the 
Republican Party’s outstanding’ lead- 
ers on foreign affairs. Last year it 
was generally believed that if Gover- 
nor Dewey had won the presidential 
election he would have made Dulles 
Secretary of State. 

Lehman served with distinction as 
governor of New York State from 
1932 to 1944. For a number of years 
he was Director General of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, the agency that helped 
feed and clothe millions of people in 
Europe and Asia during and after 
World War II. 


French Progress 


France’s industrial output this year 
is greater than it has been at any time 
between World Wars I and II, with the 
exception of 1927. The country is pro- 
ducing great quantities of coal, steel, 
and other industrial items, and is 
growing unusually large and varied 
agricultural crops. 

The nation also appears to be mak- 


ing progress in its political life. Pre- 
mier Henri Queuille recently cele- 
brated his first year in office. It has 


been more than 10 years since any 
other French leader has held that posi- 
tion for so long a time. 

Queuille himself says that the Mar- 
shall Plan has been largely responsible 
for the current improvement in condi- 
tions in his country. He states that 
our dollars have helped the French buy 
essential products in America and have 
thus aided their recovery from the 
effects of the war. 

The French premier also believes the 
Marshall Plan has enabled his country 
to maintain democratic liberties. With- 
out U. S. assistance, he says, France 
today would be torn by conflicts be- 
tween the Communists and the fol- 
lowers of General Charles de Gaulle. 


If such a situation had developed, 
Queuille thinks that the present demo- 
cratic system would have been de- 
stroyed and a dictatorship set up. 


Atomic Reaction 


When historians write about 1949, 
they will undoubtedly agree that the 
most startling and momentous event 
of the year was the revelation that an 
atomic explosion occurred in Russia. 
The fact that Russia has now appar- 
ently developed the bomb creates prob- 
lems unequalled in importance. Such 
questions as the following are being 
widely asked in the United States and 
in other lands: 

Is there any hope that the United 
Nations will now be able to work out 
an international plan to control or 
outlaw the making of atomic bombs? 
Will Russia be more or less willing 
to cooperate in the effort than she was 
before she solved the secret of pro- 
ducing this awesome weapon? 

Can the United States and other 
nations do more than they are now 
doing to protect themselves against 
the possibility of an atomic-bomb at- 
tack by Russia? What changes in 
military planning, if any, should be 
made to meet this new development? 

Does the United States have so good 
a headstart over Russia in making the 
bombs that, even if an international 
plan for control is not worked out, our 
country and the western world will 
still be safe? 

These and other tremendously vital 
questions are being discussed by peo- 
ple in all walks of life. We shall dis- 
cuss the whole problem in a major 
article next week. 


German City 


Cologne, one of the most heavily 
damaged cities during World War II, 
is regaining its position as an indus- 
trial and transportation center. Dur- 
ing the last few years, Cologne has in- 
creased the output of two of its most 
important classes of products—elec- 
trical appliances and chemicals—and 
has rebuilt four of its five major 
bridges across the Rhine. 

The population of Cologne has also 
increased in recent years. When Ger- 
many surrendered in 1945, the city 
had only 350,000 inhabitants, or half 





the total that lived in Cologne before 
the war. Today, the number of resi- 
dents has increased to 550,000. 

Because of the repairs that have 
been made in the city, Cologne is now 
serving again as an important railway 
terminal. More than 250 passenger 
trains pass through the city each day 
on the way to or from such foreign 
capitals as Vienna, Warsaw, Copen- 
hagen, and Basle. 

During World War II, Cologne was 
subjected to some of the greatest 
bombing attacks by the Allied air 
forces. By the time the war ended, 
two-thirds of the city was in rubble 
and its business activities at a virtual 
standstill. 


Radio Town Meeting 


The Town Meeting of the Air pre- 
sents its first broadcast from an Amer- 
ican city in almost three months when 
it conducts its famous radio forum 
Tuesday, October 11, from San Fran- 
cisco. Since July 12, the program has 
been originating from cities in foreign 
countries. 

The directors of the Town Meeting 
of the Air decided to “take” the pro- 
gram on a round-the-world trip in 
order to achieve a better understand- 
ing between the United States and the 
people of the countries visited. The 
idea was enthusiastically endorsed by 
a large group of civic, labor, business 
and agricultural organizations, some 
of which sent representatives along on 
the tour. 

All of the overseas programs in this 
series have been first broadcast in the 
foreign countries and then transcribed 
for rebroadcast in the United States. 
Where a speaker on the forum ad- 
dressed his audience in a foreign 
tongue, his views were translated into 
English during the program’s tran- 
scription. 

According to Town Meeting’s offi- 
cials, all the foreign broadcasts have 
been a success. Audiences were re- 
sponsive and friendly and the ques- 
tioning period that followed the main 
speeches on each forum showed that 
the United States and its policies are 
carefully studied and debated in for- 
eign lands. 

The last overseas broadcast will be 
presented tomorrow night, when Town 
Meeting will originate from Honolulu. 


WIDE WORLD 


ELEVEN-YEAR OLD Arthur MacArthur, son of the commanding general of our 
forces in Japan, watches a swimming meet with the Japanese emperor’s two sons 











RKO-ARGOSY 


JOANNE DRU and John Agar are two 
of the stars in the new RKO picture, 
“She Wore a Yellow Ribbon” 


The other foreign cities from which 
the program was heard this summer 
were London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, Ankara, Tel Aviv, Alexandria, 
Karachi, New Delhi, Manila, and 
Tokyo. 


Good Western Movie 


John Ford, the noted director, has 
produced, in “She Wore a Yellow Rib- 
bon,” an exciting and dramatic story 
of the West in the days when the U. S. 
cavalry was still fighting the Indians. 
The picture, which was made in Tech- 
nicolor, includes some of Ford’s best 
action scenes. It is considered one of 
the best “Westerns” that Hollywood 
has produced in some time. 

John Wayne, the hero of the film, is 
about to retire as a captain in the 
cavalry when the Indians in his terri- 
tory go on the warpath. Despite in- 
structions from his superior, Wayne 
leads his men into battle and succeeds 
in defeating the enemy. 

In addition to Wayne, the cast in- 
cludes a number of talented perform- 
ers. John Agar and Joanne Dru pro- 
vide the “romantic interest”; Victor 
McLaglen plays the role of a tough but 
warm-hearted sergeant; Harry Carey 
Jr. and Mildred Natwick give excellent 
characterizations in bit parts through- 
out the picture. 


Diamond Spectacle 

The annual World Series, which 
starts this week, will be witnessed by 
some fans from the seats of a dark- 
ened theater at the same time the ac- 
tion is taking place on the diamond. 
A large motion-picture house in Brook- 
lyn has made arrangements to televise 
all the games on its screen. A few 
theaters in other cities are investi- 
gating the project and may also carry 
the games. 

Although the televising of the an- 
nual baseball classic in theaters is on 
an experimental basis this year, the 
arrangement holds great promise for 
the future. In the years ahead the 
games may be televised on theater 
screens in many parts of the country. 
All cities having big-league clubs are 
already tied together in the existing 
television circuit. 

Observers agree that the World 
Series is an ideal subject for experi- 
mentation of this kind. Probably no 
other sports event attracts more inter- 
est throughout the country than the 
yearly play-off between the baseball 
champions of the two major leagues. 
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Next week’s games will mark the 
forty-sixth time the diamond classic 
has been held. The American League 
team has triumphed on 28 occasions, 
while the National Leaguers have won 
17 times. The New York Yankees 
have been the outstanding club in 
World Series history, having won 11 
of the 15 classics they have played. 

In recent years the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals have turned in the best World 
Series record among National League 
teams. They are the only National 
League club to win the Series since 
1940. In the past seven years the 
Cardinals have beaten the American 
League champions three times. 


Automobile Output 


If the current rate of automobile 
production is maintained, it is esti- 
mated that more passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles will be built in 
1949 than in any other year. Accord- 
ing to the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, more than 4 million ve- 
hicles, including over 3 million passen- 
ger cars, were made between January 
and September, and many more will be 
produced during the rest of the year. 
In 1929, the year in which the great- 
est truck and automobile output has 


€ 
CHAMPION CATCH! An American fish- 
erman took this 857-pounder from the 
sea in the recent International Tuna Cup 
Match off Nova Scotia. 


been registered thus far, 514 million 
new vehicles were put on the market. 

Because of the great activity in the 
automobile industry, more than 9 mil- 
lion persons are now employed in its 
various phases directly or indirectly. 
There are, for instance, almost 900,000 
men and women working in the auto- 
mobile factories themselves. Another 
350,000 have jobs building streets and 
roads. Several million sell or service 
cars while a large number drive com- 
mercial vehicles. 


United Nations at Work 


The new President of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, General Carlos Romulo 
of the Philippines, is rapidly making 
a name for himself as a fair and effi- 
cient presiding officer. The Philippine 
statesman succeeded Dr. Herbert Evatt 
of Australia as top man in the “town 
meeting of the world.” 

Despite his title, General Romulo 
is not a military man by profession. 
He is a journalist and was well known 
as publisher of the Philippines Herald. 
In 1942 he was awarded a Pulitzer 
prize in journalism for an outstanding 
political survey he did in the Far East. 

During the war he was public re- 
lations officer on General MacArthur’s 


ACME 


WHEAT SURPLUS, part of the millions of bushels bought by the government to 
keep up prices. This is $200,000 worth, stored in a Navy gymnasium. 


staff. Later he became the top rep- 
resentative of his people in Washing- 
ton. He was made a general at that 
time. 

General Romulo’s election to the 
high UN post was marked by an inter- 
esting development in the voting. 
Yugoslavia refused to vote for the 
Russian-supported candidate who was 
running against Romulo for the presi- 
dency. In previous sessions of the 
Assembly, Yugoslavia had always fol- 
lowed the Soviet lead in voting. It 
appears now that feelings between the 
two Communist countries have reached 
the point where Yugoslavia will no 
longer automatically support the Rus- 
sian position. 


Home Stretch for Congress 


The 1949 session of Congress is now 
going into the “home stretch.”” Admin- 
istration leaders think that the Senate 
end House of Representatives will ad- 
journ on or before November 1. 

During the session’s remaining 
weeks, Congress is not expected to take 
up much new business. Instead it will 
devote most of its time to completing 
work on bills that have been under 
study for a long time but still await 
final action. 


A number of bills have been ap- 
proved by one branch of Congress but 
have not been voted on in the other 
branch. They will come in for special 
consideration. For example, a_ bill 
that would admit more displaced per- 
sons to this country was passed by the 
House of Representatives in June but 
has been bottled up in a Senate com- 
mittee. Senator Lucas, Democratic 
leader in the upper house, thinks the 
bill may come before the Senate soon. 

By the time this paper reaches its 
readers, the House and Senate may 
have come to an agreement on the bill 
which provides for our helping to arm 
western Europe. 

Other measures that may receive the 
attention of Congress this month in- 
clude certain parts of the President’s 
national health program and the exten- 
sion of social security. There is a 
possibility that the federal aid-to-edu- 
cation bill may receive further con- 
sideration. 

Already Congress has been in ses- 
sion longer than in most other years. 
The record, though, was set by the 3rd 
session of the 76th Congress which 
lasted from January 3, 1940 to Janu- 
ary 3, 1941. Since 1940 was a leap 
year, the session totaled 366 days. 

—By DAvip BEILEs. 
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“You’re the greatest inventor in the 
world,” exclaimed a newspaperman to 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

“Oh, no, my friend, I’m not.” said Pro- 
‘essor Bell. “I’ve never been a reporter.” 


” 


* a * 


“That’s a queer pair of socks you have 
on, one red and one green.” 
“Yes, I have another pair just like it 
it home.” 
* * * 


“You say your son plays the piano like 
Paderewski.” 
“Yes, he uses both hands.” 


* * * 


Patient: “You idiot—that wasn’t the 
sooth I wanted pulled.” 
Dentist: “Calm yourself, I’m getting 
to it.” 
* * * 


“T turned the way I signaled,” the lady 
said angrily. 

“Yes, I know,” said the motorist. 
‘That’s what confused me.” 


* * * 
Teacher: “Did your father help you 


with this problem?” 
Willie: “No, I got it wrong by myself.” 


On one island in the Pacific there are 
no taxes, unemployment, crime, swing 
bands, radios—or inhabitants. 


* * * 


Store Manager: “I can’t do a thing 
with Jones! I’ve had him in three de- 
partments, and all he does is sleep.” 

Assistant: “Put him on the pajama 
counter with a big sign around his neck 
saying ‘Our pajamas are of such superior 
quality that even the man who sells them 
can’t stay awake.’ ” 
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HUNT IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“It’s not that I don’t like you, Clinton— 
it’s just that I think I can de better.” 
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U. S. Supreme Court 


1. Briefly describe the ceremony that 
takes place when the Supreme Court 
opens its term. 

2. Discuss one important case now be- 
ing considered by the justices. 

3. Discuss the proceedings that take 
place when the members of the court are 
hearing cases. 

4. How do they arrive at their de- 
cisions? 

5. What is a minority or dissenting 
opinion? 

6. What is meant when it is said that 
some justices are liberal in their views, 
while others are conservative? 

7. Who are the two new justices? Are 
they expected to follow the liberals or 
conservatives on the bench? 


8. Why are the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court so important to the nation? 


Pound and Dollar 


1. When an Englishman buys goods 
from the United States, what kind of 
money must be used? 

2. Why are many nations that want 
to purchase goods from us unable to 
do so? 

3. What is the present value of the 
British pound in U. S. money? What 
was it before September 18? 

4. How does the change affect the 
prices of British-made goods sold in 
this country? : 

5. What effect will devaluation have 
on an Englishman who wants to buy 
~~. from us? 

According to supporters of the 
“cheap money” policy, how will it bene- 
fit those nations which have adopted it? 

7. How do the critics of the policy state © 
their case? 

8. Explain the expression: 
“sterling” area. 











“pound” or 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you think that the devaluation 
of foreign currencies will be beneficial 
or harmful to the 24 countries that have 
cheapened their money? Explain. 

2. Do you think that American indus- 
try will benefit or be harmed by the 
foreign currency devaluation? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What invention stimulated the build- 
ing of modern roads and highways in 
the United States? 

2. Why has Tangier become a thriving 
financial center? 

3. Who are the two principal candi- 
dates running in the election for U. S 
Senator from New York? 

_ 4. Name one of the steps observers be- 
lieve should be taken in Bolivia to pre- 
vent future uprisings in that country. 

5. In what year has the greatest num- 
ber of trucks and automobiles been pro- 
duced in the United States? 

6. What does Premier Queuille of 
France say is an important reason for 
his country’s current progress in indus- 
trial production and political stability? 

7. Who is President of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly? 
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Pronunciations 


Jonkheer van Vredenburgh—yawn-keer 
fahn frey’den-boorg 

Henri Queuille—ahn-ré kuh’yuh 

Ankara—ahng’kah-rah 

Karachi—kuh-rah’ché 
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Effect of Cutting the Pound’s Dollar Value 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to earn dollars. As we have seen, 
a British car which formerly would 
have earned $1,612 will now earn only 
$1,120. The same decrease will occur 
in respect to every other product from 
England. Each one will earn fewer 
dollars in this country than it did 
before. So the British, in order to 
obtain even as many dollars as they 
have been getting, must sell more prod- 
ucts in this country than they have 
been doing. And, of course, they will 
have to increase their sales to us a 
great deal if they are to earn enough 
additional dollars to meet their require- 
ments. 

Up to this point, we have been talk- 
ing about what happens, under the 
new money arrangement, to British 
merchants who want to sell goods in 
our country. Now let us see what 
happens to an Englishman who wants 
to buy goods from us. How will he be 
affected by the new situation? 

Suppose he decides to buy $1,000 
worth of machinery in the United 
States. When the pound was worth 
$4.03, the $1,000 needed for this pur- 
chase would have cost him just a little 
more than 248 pounds. But now that 
the pound is worth only $2.80, the 
Britisher must pay 357 pounds for 
1,000 American dollars with which to 
buy the machinery he wants. 

Since British merchants are going 


+ to have to pay more pounds for every- 
+ thing they buy from us, they will have 
* to charge their customers a higher 
' price for all American-made goods. 
' That is why many workers and other 
- people in England are bitterly protest- 
' ing the action their government took 


ert «or 


in reducing the pound. 
Critics point out that stores all 
over England will raise their prices. 


' The cost of living in Britain will soar 


_ still higher than it is now. 


The Brit- 


_ish people, who already have a low 


standard of living, will have to cut 


_ their purchases of food and manufac- 


tured articles. 

Englishmen who oppose the “cheap 
money” policy argue that it will not 
even accomplish its main goal of in- 
creasing British sales in the United 
States. Here is the reason they give: 

“It is true that the change of money 
values will enable a dollar to buy more 
pounds. American merchants will 
soon find out, however, that even 
though pounds cost them less, British 
goods cost them much more than they 
did before devaluation. What good 
will cheaper pounds be to Americans, 
if what they want to buy with the 
pounds cost them a great deal more 
than before?” 


Many British supporters of the new 
money system agree that it is an ex- 
periment which may or may not work 
out well. They are hopeful, however, 
that prices in England will not rise 
high enough to cause undue hardship 
to the British people or to discourage 
American purchases of their products. 
They believe that even though prices 
of their goods increase somewhat, 
American merchants will still be in a 
better position to buy these products 
than they were before the pound was 
cheapened. 

Our discussion thus far has been 
confined to Britain. All the facts and 
arguments we have presented in her 
case apply equally to the other nations 
which have lowered the value of their 
money. In each of these countries, 
the people are sharply divided over 
whether they will gain or lose as a 
result of the action their governments 
have taken. 

At the time of this writing, 24 na- 
tions have reduced the value of their 
currencies. They are: Britain, France, 
Canada, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Ireland, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Ceylon, India, Burma, Ma- 
laya, Egypt, Israel, Iraq, Greece, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and Luxembourg. 

A number of these nations have 
close trade relations with Britain. 
They sell many of their products to 
the British, receive pounds in pay- 
ment, and then use the pounds to buy 
what they need from England. 

The countries involved in this co- 
operative arrangement make up what 
is known as the “pound” or “sterling” 
area. They include most of the na- 
tions in the British Commonwealth, 
together with Ireland, Burma, Iraq, 
and Iceland. 

While the nations of the sterling 
area are able to fill many of their 
needs by trading extensively with one 
another, they still lack essential prod- 
ucts. These they must buy from the 
United States, Canada, and Latin 
American countries. But the coun- 
tries in this Hemisphere use dollars, 
for the most part, in carrying on their 
trade relations. So the “pound coun- 
tries” must have dollars in order to 
buy what they need from us as well 
as from Canada and most of Latin 
America. 

The only way they can do this is to 
sell their goods in exchange for dol- 
lars. The trouble is that they have 
not been able to sell enough to the 
“dollar” nations to buy what they need 
from these countries. 

Will the cheapening of their cur- 
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PRICES CUT! 
is now $1,650, 


rencies help the “pound” countries out 
of their predicament? Will world 
trade as a whole be increased by the 
recent change in money values? How 
will American industry be affected 
by this development? If the “pound” 
countries are not benefited by their 
“cheap money” policy, what can be 
done to improve their situation? 

These are the big questions of the 
hour. Their answers are not yet 
known, but they will vitally affect peo- 
ple in all parts of the globe. 


In the dark, mysterious regions of 
the deep sea, fish have developed fan- 
tastic lighting effects. Some have lu- 
minous spots along their sides, so 
spaced as to give the look of lighted 
portholes in tiny ocean liners. Others 
have huge glowing eyes, taillights, 
head searchlights, and clusters of 
bright bulbs or strange patterns of 
colored fire marking their bodies. Such 
light organs are known as photophores. 











LFOREIGNERS WILL HAVE NO DOLLARS TO BUY OUR PRODUCTS 








AND EVERYONE WILL HAVE TO CUT DOWN HIS PRODUCTION 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


WORLD TRADE must work two ways to avoid depression 


wineeiel: 
meal! 
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WIDE WORLD 


This British car, which formerly sold in our country for $2,150, 
The cut in the value of the pound made the new price possible. 
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The italicized words in the sentences 
below appeared in a recent New York 
Times. Match each italicized word 
with the following word or phrase 
whose meaning is most nearly the 
same. Correct answers are to be found 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. The party has a record of defeats 
in elections which are held biennially. 
(by-én’é-il-lé) (a) annually (b) 
monthly (c) quarterly (d) every two 
years. 

2. One interim (in’tir-im) appoint- 
ment is to be made. (a) government 
(b) judicial (c) temporary (d) official. 

3. He named the 12 incumbents (in- 
cim’bénts). (a) officeholders (b) can- 
didates (c) party leaders (d) nomi- 
nees, 

4. A coalition (k6-ih-lish’in) of 
farm and labor forces could have seri- 
ous consequences. (a) union (b) con- 
ference (c) dispute (d) decision. 

5. Vigorous contests impend (im- 
pénd’). (a) are serious (b) are‘dan- 
gerous (c) are near (d) are certain. 

6. The party showed unusual leth- 
argy (léth’are-gé) in the election 
campaign. (a) wisdom (b) alertness 
(c) disinterest (d) confidence. 

7. He repudiated (ré-pew’dé-ate-éd ) 
the Communists. (a) rebuked (b) 
disowned (c) praised (d) financed. 

8. The speaker said we were march- 
ing toward serfdom (surf’dim). (a) 
poverty (b) monarchy (c) slavery (d) 
bankruptcy. 

9. The farm vote was seen as a 
mandate (min’dit) for price supports. 
(a) command (b) wish (c) ballot (d) 
campaign. 
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Dr. Vannevar Bush, head of the 
Carnegie Institution, has announced 
the invention of a new machine which 
may revolutionize the printing indus- 
try. Resembling a typewriter, the 
amazing machine is able to set type 
by printing on a film the letters struck 
on its keyboard. Plates for the print- 
ing presses are then made from the 
film. 

The operator of the machine can 
read what he has written as one does 
when using a typewriter, for the words 
are also printed on paper. If he wants 
to make a correction, he pushes a but- 
ton which rubs out the error and en- 
ables the correct letters to be written 
in. 

Any print, from headlines to the 
smallest type, may be set by the new 
device. The machine is four or five 
times faster than present linotype 
methods and could cut printing costs 
in half. 

rs = + 


For the ninth summer, a “lightning” 
scientist of General Electric has been 
stationed atop the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York City. He has been 
taking pictures and tabulating electri- 
cal measurements of lightning as it 
has struck the tall structure. He 
recorded 24 strikes this summer, but 
this is not a record. One year the total 
was 48. Photographs of the storms 
are used to study the physical charac- 
teristics of lightning bolts. 


* * * 


The United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service says that the trumpeter swan, 
a bird which was at one time almost 
extinct, has increased in number until 
there are now 451 in the United States. 
Before shelters were constructed for 
the birds a few years ago, the count 
was down to 73. 


* * * 


Once more Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan, a famous explorer, has re- 
turned to this country bringing back 
new data about the Arctic. His find- 
ings will be added to official charts and 
maps of the area. 

Among the discoveries made on this 
voyage are 25 islands in the coastal 
waters of Labrador and Baffin Island. 
One hundred birds and 50 kinds of 
Arctic flowers were brought back by 
Commander MacMillan. Among the 
collection of birds was the Kumlein 
gull, which is so rare that some experts 
have doubted whether it still existed. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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ROCKET STORY. Steel tape, fitted into 
the armored box at right, records the 
speed and altitude of experimental fly- 
ing rockets. The tape is recovered for 
study from the nose of the rocket after 
the missile falls back to earth. 
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EUROPEAN 


TWO TYPES of people who live in Tangier 


The U. 8. in Tangier 


A New “Voice of America” Radio Station Is Planned Soon to 


Send Programs to Russia from African City 


"HE United States is planning to 

broadcast “Voice of America” radio 
programs soon from the international 
city of Tangier, Africa. These broad- 
casts will be beamed toward Russia 
and Russian-controlled countries. They 
ave directed by our State Department, 
to present the story of America’s dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

The Tangier transmitter will be one 
of the most powerful of 40 already 
being operated by our government in 
the United States and other countries. 
These transmitters are reaching out in 
more than 20 languages, around the 
world every day. They are designed 
to combat Russian propaganda, which 
charges that we are a selfish, milita- 
ristic nation. 

Tangier is one of the most unusual 
areas in the world. It is only 225 
miles square, with a population of a 
little over 100,000. Most of its popu- 
lation is African but there is an in- 
creasing number of Europeans. The 
port of Tangier, one of the finest in 
the world, fronts on the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is close to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, at the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean. 

Tangier was an Arab state until the 
2ortuguese took it over in 1471. The 
2ortuguese gave it to Britain in 1662. 
\fter 20 years the English gave it up 
as being too expensive to operate. The 
Spaniards and the French variously 
tried to take over Tangier, and in 1912, 
after many disputes, it became neutral 
territory. France, Spain, Britain, Italy, 
2ortugal, Belgium, Sweden and the 
Netherlands established a joint control 
of the area. 

In 1940, during the war, Spain took 
over Tangier alone, in the hope of an- 
nexing it to Spanish Morocco, which 
surrounds the city and its small rural 
irea. With the end of the war, how- 
aver, in 1945, the western allies forced 
1 return to the old system of control 
dy the 8 countries. In addition, the 
United States agreed to share respon- 
sibility for the government. Russia 
vas invited to join in, but she has 
1ever done so. 

Because so many governments are 
involved in control of the international 
territory, most of the job was turned 
over to an administrator last year. 
He is Jonkheer van Vredenburgh, a 
Dutchman. There is a committee of 
control—a council on which sit diplo- 


matic representatives of the governing 
nations. There is also a legislative 
assembly. On the whole, the govern- 
ment is not efficient, and the people 
take little part in it. Administrator 
Vredenburgh hopes to change this, but 
he plans to go slowly with a program 
of reform. 

Administrator Vredenburgh hopes 
to start his reforms with a housing 
and hospital building project. Many 
people live in dirty slums. Medical 
services are inadequate. To help over- 
come this, the Tangier administrator 
is seeking a four-million dollar re- 
habilitation loan. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


TANGIER is a tiny, international area 


Although most people of Tangier are 
poor, the port city has become a thriv- 
ing financial center for foreigners 
since the end of the war. Practically 
the only tax is a flat 1244 percent duty 
on imports. There are no laws to force 
business to submit an account of prof- 
its. Anyone can set up a corporation. 
Money of all countries, dollars, pounds, 
even gold, may be bought freely. 

Corporations spring up overnight 
in Tangier to peddle luxury goods to 
people who cannot buy them in their 
countries. Very often these goods are 
smuggled into such countries because 
regulations prohibit their import. 

Tangier is, indeed, a strange city. 
One sees veiled Arab women on the 
streets, men in red Fez hats, foreign- 
ers in smart dress who may be regular 
business men, or Nazis or Communists 
seeking refuge from their own coun- 
tries. One may see, too, people who 
look like beggars but may be wealthy 
smugglers. In this city of almost no 
controls, anything goes. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 
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NoTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated September 5, 12, 19, and 26. The 
answer key appears in the October 3rd 
issue of The Civie Leader. Scoring: If 
grades are to be calculated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction of 
3 points be made for each wrong or 
omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. The key to America’s progress over 
the past century, according to the au- 
thors of U. S. A.—Measure of a Nation, 
is (a) our control over the important 
natural resources of the world; (b) our 
development of machine power; (c) our 
use of atomic energy in industry; (d) 
our rapid growth in population. 


2. A major point in the dispute be- 
tween Russia and Yugoslavia concerns 
Yugoslavia’s determination to (a) de- 
velop manufacturing industries; (b) col- 
lectivize its farms; (c) aid the Greek 
rebel forces; (d) adopt a democratic 
form of government. 


3. In the dispute between the United 
Steelworkers and the steel industry, 
President Truman’s “fact-finding board” 
recommended (a) that provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law be used to settle the 
dispute; (b) that union wage demands 
be dropped and that the steel industry 
provide a pension and insurance plan for 
workers; (c) that wages be increased 
slightly and the pension plan dropped; 
(d) that both sides continue to negotiate 
for another 120 days. 


4. In rural sections of China, the Com- 
munists have won large-scale support 
through their policy of (a) charging 
heavy taxes to meet government ex- 
penses; (b) allowing the people a large 
measure of .political freedom; (c) pro- 
viding good schools for all children; (d) 
dividing large farms among the peasants 
who work on them. 


_ 5. An important part of the new hous- 
ing law provides federal aid to (a) pri- 
vate contractors building homes for mid- 
dle-income families; (b) state govern- 
ments for housing improvements in rural 
areas; (c) veterans of World War II; 
(d) cities and towns for slum clearance 
and low-cost home construction. 


6. One reason the United States wants 
to prevent an economic collapse in Great 
Britain is that (a) we depend on Britain 
for most of our vital mineral imports; 
(b) we plan to adopt most of the British 
socialist experiments in industry; (c) 
the success of the European Recovery 
Program depends on a sound, democratic 
Britain; (d) we plan to decrease the 
value of the dollar. 


7. Recent disclosures in the “five per 
center” investigations appear to indicate 
that (a) standards of conduct in politics 
have declined somewhat since the war; 
(b) large-scale graft and corruption now 
exist in the government; (c) all the 
charges made against government offi- 
cials are untrue; (d) the present admin- 
istration is the most corrupt in history. 


8. On which one of the following items 
did Congress pass new legislation dur- 
ing the summer? (a) Extension of the 
social security program; (b) housing and 
slum clearance; (c) amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act; (d) compulsory 
health insurance. 


9. The State Department’s “White 
Paper on China” expressed the opinion 
that (a) Chiang Kai-shek failed to check 
the Communists because he did not re- 
ceive enough financial aid from the 
United States; (b) the Chinese Commu- 
nists are cooperating wholeheartedly with 
Russia; (c) further U. S. aid to the 
Chinese Nationalists would be useless; 
(d) all of Asia will soon be under Com- 
munist control. 


10. In the quarrel between Russia and 
Yugoslavia, it is considered most likely 
that Russia will (a) soon open a direct 
military attack against Yugoslavia; (b) 
transfer Marshal Tito to an important 
position in Moscow; (c) permit Marshal 
Tito to have his own way in order to 
preserve peace; (d) continue the attempt 
to stir up a revolt against Tito within 
Yugoslavia. 


11. Most economists believe that a 
serious depression in America is unlikely 
so long as (a) the federal government 
maintains high taxes on individual and 
corporate incomes; (b) the American 
people restrict their purchases to the 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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necessities of life; (c) the American 
people continue to have as large savings 
as they do now; (d) unemployment fig- 
ures remain below 15 million. 


12. Great Britain is short of dollars at 
present because (a) the British are not 
able to sell enough goods in the United 
States; (b) British industries are pro- 
ducing much less now than they did in 
1938; (c) British industries are less ef- 
ficient than those of any other European 
country; (d) the United States has re- 
fused to give or lend Britain any money 
for the last two years. 


13. It is generally thought that the 
business recession of the last few 
months was brought on largely by (a) 
wild speculation on the stock market; 
(b) too much installment buying; (c) 
consumer resistence to high prices and a 
falling off of foreign sales; (d) the fail- 
ure of too many banks. 


14. In order to take care of our grow- 
ing population, it is estimated that, dur- 
ing each of the next 12 years, we shall 
need to build (a) 1,300,000 new dwell- 
ings; (b) 750,000 new dwellings; (c) 
2,700,000 new dwellings; (d) 5,500,000 
new dwellings. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


15. The Moscow-controlled interna- 
tional association of Communists is 
called the 

16. Helsinki is the capital of 

17. In what city is the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations holding its 
meetings? 

18. The most important parts of China 
are now controlled by the ___ an 

19. What country has recently made a 
loan of 20 million dollars to Yugoslavia? 











20. Who holds the office of Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the U. S. 
Department of Defense? tees 


21. What is the name of the treaty 
which we and 11 other nations joined in 
signing earlier this year? 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description for each individ- 
ual from the list below. Write the letter 
which precedes that description opposite 
the number of the person to whom it 
applies. 

22. Walter Reuther 

. Ernest Bevin 

. Konrad Adenauer 

. Tom Clark 

. J. Howard McGrath 
27. Marshal Tito 


. British Chancellor 
chequer 

. Associate Justice, U. S. 
Court 


. President of United 
Workers 


. British Foreign Minister 


. Chancellor of the new German re- 
public. 


. Communist leader of Yugoslavia 
. U. S. Attorney General 


of the Ex- 


Supreme 


Automobile 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that most closely defines the 
word in italics. 


28. He failed to stipulate the terms of 
the agreement. (a) remember (b) un- 
derstand (c) specify (d) enforce. 


29. There is no panacea for their dif- 
ficulties. (a) cure-all (b) reason (c) 
hope (d) excuse. 


30. Does the plan seem feasible? (a) 
practical (b) impossible (c) unwise (d) 
dangerous. 


31. Graft was manifest in the govern- 
ment. (a) suspected (b) talked about 
(c) undiscovered (d) evident. 


32. There was lack of diversification in 
the nation’s industries. (a) control (b) 
variety (c) skilled workers (d) plan- 
ning. 

33. His idea appears plausible. (a) 
strange (b) reasonable (c) horrifying 
(d) humorous. 
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ROMAN ROADS, many built by Julius Caesar over 2,000 years ago, were mainly for military use. 
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Historical Backgr ounds - - Roads and Highways 


OR thousands of years men have 
been building roads, and today the 

building and maintenance of highways 
is an important government activity 
in all countries. 

“The first roads were probably the 
beaten paths leading to food and 
water, where animal trails led through 
the underbrush and to the water 
holes,” says the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. ‘Many followed the 
ridges where forest growth was 
lightest and drainage was good, where 
winds cleared away the leaves or snow 
and signal fires could be seen.” 

The Romans were the great road 
builders of ancient times. Highways 
were constructed chiefly for military 
purposes. The roads, built of stone 
and concrete, were so firmly packed 
that many of them are still in use. 

The highways were used to trans- 
port soldiers, but that was by no 
means their only purpose. Government 
messengers traveled them. There 
were peddlers with donkeys. There 
were carriages, carts for hauling 
freight, and chariots. These roads did 
much to hold the Roman Empire to- 
gether. Most of them fell into disuse 
as the Empire declined. 

In early modern times there was a 
slight revival of road building, which 


had not had much encouragement by 
governments during the Middle Ages. 
About 1550 the British parliament 
enacted a law requiring each parish 
(or county) to keep up its roads, but 
a century later the roads were so bad 
and the danger of highwaymen was 
so great that travel was very difficult. 
During the period preceding the 
American Revolution there was quite 
a little road building in England. The 
work was done largely by private com- 
panies which were given the right by 
law to build roads and then to charge 
a fee or toll to those who traveled 
them. These roads were called turn- 
pikes. They were widely used, but the 
companies did not often collect enough 
as tolls to make their ventures pay. 
During and after the Revolution the 
roads in America were abominable. 
John Bach McMaster has this to say 
of road conditions during the 1780’s: 
“Much of the delay in land travelling 
was caused by the wretched conditions 
of the highways. On the best lines 
of communication the ruts were deep, 
the descents precipitous. Travellers 
by coach were often compelled to alight 
and assist the driver to tug the vehicle 
out of the slough. 
“Nor were such accidents limited to 
the desolate tracks of country. Near 


the great cities the state of the roads 
was so bad as to render all approach 
cifficult and dangerous. Out of Phila- 
celphia a quagmire of black mud 


. covered a long stretch of road near the 


village of Rising Sun. There horses 
were often seen floundering in mud. 

“On the York Road long lines of 
wagons were every day to be met with, 
drawn up near Logan’s Hill, while the 
wagoners unhitched their teams, to 
assist each other in pulling through 
the mire. At some places stakes were 
set up to warn teams out of the quick- 
sand pits; at others, the fences were 
yulled down, and a new road made 
hrough the fields.” 

There was considerable road build- 
ing in the United States during the 
9th century, but it was the invention 
ind use of the automobile that stimu- 
ated the great building movement 
vhich has given this country 3,000,000 
miles of roads, more than 400,000 miles 
of which are hard-surfaced. About a 
third of all the world’s highways are in 
the United States. 


Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (d) every two years; 2. (c) tempo- 
sary; 3. (a) office holders; 4. (a) union; 
3. (c) are near; 6. (c) disinterest; 7. (b) 
lisowned; 8 (c) slavery; 9. (a) com- 
mand. 
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Although there are many people who 
would like for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to reveal some of the facts about 
the atomic bomb, I believe that such a 
step would be highly dangerous. Even 
if the information were not of great 
importance, it might be valuable to our 
potential enemies. It is my opinion that 
the AEC should continue its present 
policy of telling as little as possible 
about the progress being made by our 
atomic energy project. 

BARBARA HEDEMANN, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


* * * 


I am very much in favor of the proposal 
that federal scholarships be provided for 
high school students who would like to 
major in education while in college. After 
they have received their degrees, they 
would be available for teaching positions. 
It is generally agreed that almost every 
section of the country needs more 
teachers than it now has. 

VIRGINIA FREUND, 
Adams, Minnesota 


* * * 


I would like to see General MacArthur 
receive additional troops for the occupa- 


tion of Japan. The threat of communism 
is quite great in the Far East and we 
must make a stand somewhere against 
the Communist forces. I, for one, agree 
with MacArthur that we should be willing 
to defend the Philippines, Japan, Oki- 
nawa and, of course, the Aleutian Islands. 
AL DE VANEY, 
Pratt, Kansas 


* * * 


Did you know that pirates used to come 
quite often to Acqua di Corsari, the town 











where I live? They used to drop anchor 
nearby and come ashore to get drinking 
water. Because they sometimes had to 
fight government forces while they were 
on land, they built a network of tunnels 
all along the northern shore of Sicily. 
Most of these tunnels are still standing 
today. FRANK GUERRERA, 
Acqua di Corsari, Palermo, 
Sicily 
* * * 


I wish some of my American friends 
could visit Cardiff. If they did, they 
would be able to see such beautiful build- 
ings as our cathedral and Cardiff Castle. 
They would also see the Cardiff docks, 
which are known throughout the world. 
Cardiff has a population of a quarter of 
1 million and is the capital of Wales— 
a lovely part of the United Kingdom. 

GILLIAN POTTER, 
Cardiff, Wales, United Kingdom 


* * * 


(Correspondence from our readers or 
from foreign youth may be addressed to 
Letter Column, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


). C.) 
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